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CHICAGO REBUILDS BY PLAN 


The Role of the Chicago Plan Commission in Redevelopment and Housing 
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SOUTHWEST 


Figure 1. THE CENTRAL AREA OF CHICAGO: Major development and 
rehabilitation sectors 


Chicago’s past performance in planning, great as it has been, must be outmatched by the activities of the 
next decade. The reasons are evident enough. 


Large areas of the central city have slipped into uselessness. 
Tax values are eroding. 


A business vacuum exists within a six-minute walk from the State-Madison corner, 
heart of the Loop’s famed merchandising realm. Chart I shows the front foot assessed land values on the 
east side of State Street, illustrating the tremendous decline in values beginning less than one-half mile south 
of Madison Street. 

At the very same time, new forces apply their leverage to land values in Chicago. For example, office 
space occupancy in the Loop has been close to 100‘. since 1946, and available (Continued on Page Three) 
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‘Condition of Housing” in the 1950 Census 


The Census Bureau has never been happy about the definition on “state of 
repair” used in the 1940 census of housing, or in the way these data have since 
been used by scme public and private agencies. In addition, the Census has long 
recognized that the amount of discretion which was permitted the enumerator 
resulted in varied, and scmetimes inaccurate data. 

With a view to correcting this and other deficiencies of the 1940 census of 
housing, as well as improving its quality and accuracy, a Technical Advisory 
Committee for the 17th Decennial Census of Housing was appointed early in 1947. 
This committee included the following persons, representing various interests in 
the housing field: 

Dr. Ernest Fisher, Columbia University, Chairman 

F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, United States Chamber of Commerce 
Miles Colean, Housing Consultant 

Lyman Hill, Management Counselor 

Donald Cewan, D. P. Cowan Associates, Market Advisors 
Wilson Wright, Armstrong Cork Company 

Richard U. Ratcliff, University of Wisconsin 

Max S. Wehrly, Urban Land Institute 

Representatives frcm Federal agencies included FHA, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, HHFA, PHA, and Bureau of the Budget. 


Recommendations 


One of the first recommendations made by this committee was that if a census 
covering structural condition of units was to be included in the 1950 enumera- 
tion, it must be vastly improved over the method used in 1940. This included 
reducing to an absolute minimum, the discretion permitted the enumerator in 
classifying the condition of the unit as of the day visited, and not because “con- 
tinued neglect’”’ would cause the unit to be in need of major repairs. 

A sub-committee was set up to explore the possibilities. After an intensive 
investigation, including pre-tests, a method was developed and refined until it 
finally met with the approval of the entire committee. 

Briefly, the new approach to measuring the condition of structures contem- 
plates training the enumerator to classify a unit on its dilapidated condition. 
Either a unit will be dilapidated or it will not be dilapidated. Enumerators will 
be trained visually, as well as orally, and with written instructions. A detailed 
film strip with sound track has been prepared which starts with examples at the 
extreme good and bad ends of the scale, and works progressively toward the 
line dividing the classifications. Specific instructions will be given as to what to 
look for and what does and does not, singly or collectively, constitute dilapidation. 


Pre-tests 


These instructions have been revised until they met with the advisory com- 


mittee’s approval. Enumerators have made numerous pre-tests which were 
checked independently in the field by more highly trained personnel, and finally 
by the census officials themselves. Changes were made in the wording of the 
instructions and text of the film strip, as well as the pictures used, until the 
amount of variation among the independent checks has been reduced to a very 
small margin. 

Preparation for the enumeration of the condition of dwelling units in the 
1950 census has been very thorough. The results of the pre-tests made to date 
indicate that a high degree of accuracy will be achieved. It seems significant 
that a widely diverse group such as is represented on the committee can agree 
on the criteria set up for this item. It is, of course, impossible for the Bureau 
of Census to control how its factual data is interpreted or misinterpreted by other 
agencies. 

The condition of the unit, together with the status of plumbing equipment, 
has been the principal item from which some agencies, other than the Census, 
have attempted to derive the number of “sub-standard” dwelling units. The 
Census has never made any enumerations on the basis of standard or sub-stan- 
dard quality. The new criteria should be much less susceptible of misinterpreta- 
tion than those used in the 1940 census. 

M.S. W. 
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OUTLINE FOR SURVEY TO AID 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Ohio Chamber of Commerce is 
to be complimented on making avail- 
able for the smaller community a 
method whereby it can prepare an 
orderly factual inventory of its phy- 
sical, economic, and social assets. This 
outline also contains a brief statement 
on the requisites of good plant location 
as revealed by a survey of several 
hundred concerns throughout Ohio. 
Factors listed in order of importance 
were as follows: % of Total 


Points Scored 
Ti 


Factor 
Proximity to markets 
Settled labor conditions 
Favorable tax rates 
Railroad facilities 
Proximity to sources of 
supply 
Plentiful labor 
Power facilities 
Water supply 
Residential characteristics 
Water transportation 
Miscellaneous 
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{ Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; it is a positive good 
in the world. 
§ That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is 
just encouragement to industry and 
enterprise. 
{ Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him 
work diligently and build one for him- 
self, thus by example assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence when 
built. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1864 
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(Continued from Page One) 


vacant space has practically disap- 
peared. Since 1932 there has been a 
net loss in Chicago office space, and a 
need exists for new office buildings. 

Recent state and local legislation and 
the National Housing Act of 1949 make 
it possible to embark on a building and 
improvement program which can 
change considerably the face of Chi- 
cago. The urban redevelopment and 
slum clearance provisions of the Fed- 
eral legislation, combined with powers 
and funds granted under the Illinois 
Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act, 
permit the use of a wide range of pub- 
lic aids to private enterprise for con- 
struction of much needed housing in a 
proper and decent environment. The 
principle on which this program is 
based, is sound, comprehensive urban 
planning of good neighborhoods to as- 
sure an overall pattern of desirable liv- 
ing in the city as a whole. To the Plan 
Commission, therefore, falls the re- 
sponsibility for making major determi- 
nations with regard to the location and 
character of individual slum clearance 
and redevelopment projects. 

The Federal Act also provides for an 
extension of the public housing pro- 
gram. Chicago is eligible to obtain ap- 
proximately 40,000 dwelling units suit- 
able for families of low income whose 
needs can not be met by private build- 
The location, and relation- 


ers. size, 


ship of these projects to existing and 
growing neighborhoods throughout the 


city involve major considerations 
which must be the concern of the plan- 
ning agency. 

The Chicago Plan Commission has 
played and will continue to play an 
important role by contributing techni- 
cal knowledge and advice in the im- 
plementation of these programs. The 
resultant changes in Chicago's face 
should be measurable not only in terms 
of quantitative bigness, but also in 
terms of a qualitative plus. 


Plus Values 


The plus is visible in every aspect of 
Chicago planning, both as to quantity 
and quality. Housing plans mean hous- 
ing plus redevelopment of blighted 
Redevelopment of whole city 
blight areas means new uses and new 
building plus consideration of a south 
gateway railroad terminal unification. 
Railroad terminal unification means 
planning for land uses which will 
make such a gateway a paying propo- 
sition plus integration with the pro- 
posed nearby Civic Center. The pro- 
posed Civic Center means redevelop- 
ment of the area west of the Loop plus 


areas. 


ASSESSED VALUES PER FRONT FOOT -1948 
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FRONT FOOT ASSESSED 
LAND VALUES-1948 


EAST SIDE OF STATE STREET 
FROM WACKER DR. TO CERMAK RD. 


Chart I 


governmental 
Civic Center 


a realistic appraisal of 
budgets available for 
space development. 
Much of what follows is concerned 
in detail with a growth-stage in Chicago 
which possesses possibilities of such a 
scale that it is hard 
unit—yet the degree to which they can 
unit will determine the 


to see them as a 


be seen as a 


quality of the solution. What the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission sees before it is 
a challenge comparable to the one that 
faced Haussmann in Paris. 

As the official planning agency of 
the City of Chicago, the Chicago Plan 
Commission is charged, of course, with 
preparing a comprehensive city plan. 

(Continued on Page Four) 


Chart II 


FRONT FOOT ASSESSED 
LAND VALUES-1948 


WEST SIDE OF MICHIGAN AVENUE 
FROM OAK STREET TO CERMAK ROAD 


ASSESSED VALUES PER FRONT FOOT-1948 
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(Continued from Page Three) 


The Plan Commission serves the City 
as an independent agency advisory to 
the Mayor and to the City Council. 
Although its relationship to other agen- 
cies is a cooperative one, the Commis- 
sion acts on the assumption that it 
should think independently on all mat- 
ters of planning policy. Fundamental 
in the comprehensive plan are the 
housing requirements of the city and 
the inordinate opportunities for rede- 
veloping extensive blighted areas. 
Balance of Forces 

Chicago, like most other large cities, 
has been challenged by the decentrali- 
zation of industry and housing from 
the central areas to the periphery, and 
across the city limits to the suburban 
territory. The resolution of the force 
of decentralization and the counter-at- 
traction of central-city locations will 
determine the future pattern of the 
city. The Plan Commission believes 
that a certain amount of decentraliza- 
tion is inevitable. Accordingly, it is 
developing plans for several outlying 
sections of the city of Chicago. At the 
same time it is giving great emphasis 
to the redevelopment of the central 
city. 

The Land Use Survey 

Since the organization of the present 
Plan Commission ten years ago, the 
Commission has produced a number of 
significant studies and reports, some of 
which have had very tangible effects 
in the development and redevelopment 
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f Chicago’s redevelopment program 


of residential areas. The monumental 
Land Use Survey of 1937-1941, started 
by the predecessor Commission and 
continued under the then newly formed 
Plan Commission, a WPA project cost- 
ing about $312 million, produced a mass 
of detailed information about Chicago’s 
land use and housing, unparalleled in 
extent and detail in any other city. This 
Survey furnished the background for 
much of the subsequent analysis, some 
of which is described below. 

The first legislation relative to urban 
redevelopment in the State of Illinois 
was the Neighborhood Redevelopment 
Corporation Law of 1941. At the pres- 
ent time, that act is largely dormant 
because it provides no subsidies or tax 
exemptions such as are offered in other 
regions. However, certain aspects of 
slum ciearance were not new at that 
time. Chicago then had a number of 
public housing projects, some of which 
were built by the Federal government 
in the late 1930’s and turned over to 
the Chicago Housing Authority. Oth- 
ers were built by that local authority, 
which now program of 21,000 
units which it hopes to place under 
construction in the next few years. It 
became evident, however, that 
public housing alone neither could nor 
should redevelop all of the central 
areas. 


has a 


soon 


Residential Uses 
As a first step in its plans for resi- 
dential development, the Plan Commis- 
sion published in 1943 its Master Plan 
of Residential Land Use of Chicago 
which for the first time classified the 


ry 


various areas in the city according to 
the inherent nature of the planning 
problems in each area. This research 
revealed that there were 23 square 
miles—14 of which were residential— 
which were so badly deteriorated that 
large-scale redevelopment offered the 
only hope. (See Chart II for a view of 
the near-Loop blight in land values.) 
This report also pointed out that on the 
edge of the city there were 46 square 
miles of vacant area, a large propor- 
tion of which was deemed suitable for 
residential development. 


Comprehensive Plan 

The physical pattern of such devel- 
opment and redevelopment was more 
clearly indicated in the Preliminary 
Comprehensive City Plan of 1946, 
which is a large-scale wall map show- 
ing the recommended pattern of land 
uses in the city. This plan contem- 
plates the development of the city into 
neighborhoods and communities. Each 
neighborhood centers upon a focus of 
an elementary school. These neighbor- 
hoods, in turn, are grouped into 58 
communities, each of which centers on 
a larger focus, such as a high school, 
and each with a major shopping center. 
These neighborhoods and communities 
are organically bounded by major traf- 
fic arteries and expressways carrying 
the heavy traffic—insulated from the 
residential districts. 


Land Clearance 


The Commission’s publication, Hous- 
ing Goals for Chicago, 1946, recom- 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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mended, among other things, the crea- 
tion of an agency to assemble land in 
blighted areas. Using eminent domain 
where necessary, such an agency would 
sell the land thus acquired, at a rate- 
down price representing its actual use 
value rather than its market value, to 
redevelopers who would rebuild either 
for residential or other uses in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive plan. The 
result of this recommendation was the 
passage by the Illinois Legislature in 
1947, of an act effectuated later by local 
ordinance in the form of the Chicago 
Land Clearance Commission. This 
agency has taken an active role since 
its creation in the carrying out of plans, 
largely under the impetus of the Plan 
Commission, for the redevelopment in 
Chicago. 

Although the Land Clearance Com- 
mission is just getting into its stride, 
its work has already resulted in suc- 
cessful negotiations with the New York 
Life Insurance Company for the devel- 
opment of several blocks on the south 
side of Chicago as a housing area with 
1,400 units. Land acquisition for this 
project is now under way. Negotia- 
tions are also under way for a second 
project on the west side of Chicago, to 
be redeveloped in accordance with 
plans for which the Plan Commission 
was largely responsible. 

Through the work of the Land 
Clearance Commission, there is much 
promise for a successful solution to 
the problems of multiple-ownership, 
clouded titles, and other problems in- 
herent in the acquisition of many scat- 
tered parcels in blighted areas. With 
the assistance of $25 million from City 
and State sources, the Land Clearance 
Commission is in excellent position to 
match Federal grants considerably in 
excess of that amount, all of which can 
be used for acquisition of land in 
blighted or so-called redevelopment 
areas. 

The Chicago Plan Commission has 
cooperated with the Land Clearance 
Commission from its inception. The 
Commission has adopted the policy that 
it will not designate specific location 
on the basis of whether housing is pub- 
lically or privately constructed. Rather, 
it will designate areas throughout the 
city which are deemed appropriate for 
residential use, will indicate the gen- 
eral neighborhood and community pat- 
terns in which such areas are to be 
developed, will recommend the nec- 
essary streets, transit, parks, play- 
grounds, schools, shopping areas, and 
other public facilities and amenities to 
serve such areas, and will indicate the 


appropriate densities at which such 
areas are to be developed or redevel- 
oped. 


Redevelopment Areas 


The Plan Commission has designated 
eight redevelopment areas in a belt 
roughly surrounding the central busi- 
ness district and extending approxi- 
mately four miles in each direction. 
Each of these areas will be _ the 
subject of a report recommending 
the land use, zoning, transportation, 
community facilities, and density pat- 
terns, and specifically marking those 
areas in which housing is recom- 
mended. These reports will be guides 
to prospective redevelopers who will 
provide the private capital necessary 
for the major part of this tremendous 
operation. They will also furnish 
guidance to the Land Clearance Com- 
mission in its negotiations with such 
developers. 

Other agencies, notably the Housing 
Authority, Transit Authority, Board of 
Education, Park District, etc., are de- 
veloping plans for their facilities and 
operations in these areas to conform 
to the all-over plans which the Plan 
Commission has recommended. This 
work is being carried out by means of 
frequent conferences and discussions. 
Agreement of the participating agencies 
with the Plan Commission is thereby 
secured. 


Pilot Model: The South Central Area 


The first of these reports, that on the 
South Central Area, is now completed 
and is being reviewed by the interested 
agencies and by a large number of 
Realtors and others who are concerned 
with possible activity in the area. In 
the South Central Area many institu- 
tions are actively pursuing programs 
of expansion. This area, though one of 
Chicago’s most badly blighted, is being 
revitalized by the activities of the 
South Side Planning Board, a citizens’ 
organization; the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, which is developing cam- 
pus expansion and housing lands; the 
Michael Reese Hospital, which is de- 
veloping plans for expansion of its 
facilities and for the redevelopment of 
the surrounding area for residential 
purposes; the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity, which now has one project com- 
pleted and another under construction 
in the area; and the New York Life 
Insurance Company and a group of lo- 
cal life insurance companies, both of 
which have extensive redevelopment 
plans which the work of the Land 
Clearance Commission will make pos- 
sible. All of these projects and plans 
are being coordinated into a plan for 





the entire area by the Plan Commis- 
sion. 

Following the completion of the 
South Central Area report, the Plan 
Commission staff is now developing a 
very detailed study of the West Cen- 
tral Area, which will contain recom- 
mendations for the redevelopment of 
sections for both housing and indus- 
trial uses. 

The Plan Commission was largely 
instrumental in the creation in 1941 of 
the Chicago Medical Center Commis- 
sion, which is now acquiring land for 
the development of a large medical 
campus on the west side of the city. 
Six other redevelopment area reports 
will follow during the next year and 
a half. 

Outlying Areas 

Paralleling its work on the redevel- 
opment of the central sections of the 
city, the Plan Commission is very much 
aware of the need for planning in the 
outlying areas, and is providing neigh- 
borhood and community plans in the 
three major outlying sections of Chi- 
cago which are vacant and available 
for residential development, namely 
the Far Northwest, the Far South- 
west, and the Calumet districts. 
In these areas are an estimated 15 
square miles suitable for residential 
use, each of which is rapidly filling up, 
principally as the result of the activi- 
ties of small-scale home builders. 
The recommendations for population 
density, neighborhood and community 
development and facilities, and other 
needs which the Plan Commission 
studies will contain, will be of very 
great value to such developers, and 
will greatly facilitate not only the se- 
lection of areas in which they desire 
to operate but also indicate the char- 
acter of the relationships of the areas 
to the Comprehensive City Plan. 


Dead Land 


One of the major problems in the 
development of outlying areas is the 
so-called “dead land” problem. In the 
City of Chicago there are over 100,000 
parcels which are vacant, chronically 
tax-delinquent, and which, in many 
cases, have obscure titles. The pres- 
ent laws of Illinois provide a rather 
awkward and time-consuming proce- 
dure, which makes the assembly of 
these tracts into usable units for devel- 
opment very difficult. In many in- 
stances it is not desirable merely to 
place these parcels back on tax rolls, 
because there are fundamental difficul- 
ties which would soon result in further 
tax delinquency. The Plan Commis- 
sion is about to begin a study leading 
to recommendations for the assembly 
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and physical development of these 
‘dead land” areas, and for changes in 
egislation if the studies indicate such 
to be desirable. One of the principal 
objects of this study will be to stimu- 
ate private building within the city 
‘ather than outside, and to act as a 
counter force against the trend of resi- 
dential development to the suburbs. 

Thus, with a concentrated effort be- 
1ind the problems of redevelopment of 
the central areas and of new residential 
development in the outlying areas, the 
Plan Commission is actively pursuing 
the housing challenge on both fronts. 
There is an obvious relationship be- 
tween the two in the problem of relo- 
cation of residents who will of neces- 
sity be displaced by the redevelopment 
of existing blighted areas. It is not 
possible to carry on extensive redevel- 
opment in existing residentiai areas, 
however bad they may be, unless the 
problem of relocation is successfully 
solved. 

Last vear the Plan Commission rec- 
ymmended sites for nine relocation 
housing projects, which the Housing 
Authority is now undertaking. It is 
believed that in the future the activi- 
ties in the outlying including 
the assembly and development of hous- 
ing on dead land, will go a long way 
in solving this problem. At the same 
time, the Commission is convinced that 
it will not be desirable to uproot very 
large populations by tremendous pro- 
jects, either privately or _ publicly 
financed, but, rather, that it would be 
more desirable to redevelop blighted 
areas gradually, in order to minimize 
the relocation and rehousing problems 
of the present residents. Furthermore, 
it is believed that it would be very dis- 
advantageous for many reasons to en- 
courage a large number of tremendous 
institutional projects, of either public 
or of private housing. 


The Big View 

The Commission’s program encour- 
ages the activities of the smaller-scale 
builders, particularly in integrating 
new housing, as far as possible, into 
existing communities and _ neighbor- 
hoods. Much of the planning is di- 
rected toward the goal of creating a 
more satisfactory neighborhood envir- 
onment within the city, to secure for 
Chicagoans the advantages which must 
otherwise be sought beyond the city 
limits, namely, of convenience to com- 
munity facilities, including 
churches, shopping centers; the pro- 
vision of adequate open space and 
green parks, and playgrounds; 
reasonable densities with adequate pro- 
vision for vards, and for air and light 
between the buildings: good transpor- 


areas, 


schools, 


areas, 
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THE PRIVATE AIRCRAFT 


past few years Urban 
Land has taken to task for its 
critical attitude toward the future of 
the private aircraft and its nuisance 
value with relation to residential neigh- 
borhoods. Glowing forecasts were made 
of the air filled with planes and the 
ground filled with airparks. Urban Land 
was behind the times. (See Urban Land 
Pub.—Aug. 1945, Dec. 1946, Sept. 1947, 
March, 1948.) 

However, during the past year very 
little has heard about this tre- 
mendous upsurge of private flying. 
Private aircraft builders are now mak- 
ing metal furniture, office files and 
similar non-aerial products. A recent 
news release carrying a New York date 
line gives an interesting clue. It says: 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Statistical Study of United States 
Civil Aircraft discloses that on July 1, 
1949, civil planes registered in this 
country totalled 92,658. That is 5,087 
fewer than were on record on the same 
day a year earlier. These figures also 
indicate that the current production of 
civil planes is less than the rate of 
attrition among the non-military air- 
craft. 

“Kenneth Garafola, manager of a pri- 
vate flying field south of Jericho Turn- 
pike said he could not give an overall 
explanation of the decline. 

“Certain factors have developed that 
would cause some pilots to lose interest 
in flying, but I can’t account for the 
general drop, he said. ‘Flying costs 
more than many of the prophets of 1945 
and 1946 said it would, but that can't 
be the reason for the general lack of 
enthusiasm.’ ” 


During the 
been 


been 


In 1945 a Planitorial in Urban Land 
sums up the field of private fiying 
which we believe will remain valid for 
many years to come. 

“An excellent comparison of the type 
of ownership that can be expected was 
made by an official of one of the large 
air lines who has flown light planes for 
many years In his opinion the light 
plane ownership will compare very 
closely to that group of our citizens 
who now own cabin cruisers. The orig- 
inal cost as well as maintenance will 
be approximately the same in both 
cases, and it is his opinion that the 
planes will be used like small cruisers 
for recreation over the weekends and 
when the weather is good.” 


tation connections between residential 
areas, on the one hand, and commer- 
cial and industrial areas, on the other: 
freedom from heavy through-traffic in 
the residential areas proper, but with 
adequate provision for the movement 
of such traffic on expressways and ma- 
jor arteries: and provision for a wide 
variety of dwelling types in order to 
satisfy the highly diversified needs of 
a large urban population. 


Urban Land Economics, by Richard U 
Ratcliff, Professor of Land Economics 
University of Wisconsin. McGraw Hil! 
Book Co., New York, 1949. Price $5.50 
Ratcliff's book probably 
represents the most complete coverage 
of the wide and complicated field of 
urban land economics that has yet been 
published. In the 500 odd pages of text 
the author has given considerable at- 
tention to the relationship between 
land economics and land development, 
zoning, subdivision regulations, urban 
redevelopment, and comprehensive city 
planning—items which most books on 
this subject have passed over or treated 
much too hurriedly. For this reason 
alone it should be considered must 
reading by the planning technician who 
is sincerely interested in a sound ap- 
proach to urban planning. 

The author’s thesis is “that the de- 
termination of urban land use is a mar- 
ket process.” With this point of depar- 
ture, he first deals with the institutional 
aspects and nature of private property. 
He then analyzes the economics and 
social forces which create demand for 
urban land in relation to the supply 
side of the market, with special atten- 
tion given to the home mortgage mar- 
ket and the growth and repercussions 
of federal intervention. Concluding 
chapters deal with the analysis of mar- 
ket functions and organization, the evo- 
lution of the land use patterns, and the 
economic aspects of urban land policies, 
with particular reference to housing. 
In this volume Professor Ratcliff has 
made available the latest authoritative 
ably 
and 


Professor 


land economics so 
Hurd, Ely, Fisher 


thinking on 
pioneered by 
others. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent business and residential areas, 
and the reconstruction of blighted 
areas through practical research 
and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, sustaining membership and 
membership in Community Build- 
ers’ Council. 








